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STAYED consideration of Harper's Magazhie in order to re- 
sume my notice of it at the date at which I have now to take 
up its competitor. Scribners Magazine was started in Novem- 
ber, 1 87 1, and for four or five years the two magazines 
(^Scribners and Harpers) preserved a pretty fair level, — with 
little of importance in either in the matter of engraving, only 
some improvement in paper and printing. In Scribner^ during 
that period, I remark nothing very extraordinary save a general 
tendency toward fineness; a few good portraits; and a series 
of capital cuts (1875), from Moran's drawings, which appear to 
have been afterwards used (ill-used, so far as printing went) in 
the Governmental Report of Professor Powell's Exploration of 
the Colorado River: The subjects of these cuts (engraved by Bookhout, Bogert, King, Smith- 
wick, Nichol, Miiller, and others) demanded a certain degree of minuteness; and MoranV 
distinct drawing helped toward clearness and effectiveness in the engraving. These seem to 
have been the precursors of that race of microscopic littleness which has latterly marked the 
career of the two leading magazines, to which I shall have to call more particular attention 
further on. 

St, Nicholas^ Scribner's illustrated magazine for boys and girls, was begun in 1873, with 
work of the same character as that in Young Folks (whose place it presently took), but steadily 
improving. The designs and engravings, though generally lighter and less important than those 
in Scribners Montkly, are by the same hands. One criticism may serve for both. Some cuts 
I shall have to notice elsewhere. Here I may give special commendation to the Heart of 
Winter y drawn by Moran, one of King's best engravings (Vol. IV. p. 65), and to Bogert's 
Caught by the Snow, Moran also (Vol. IV. p. 793), a cut full of refinement and delicacy with- 
out sacrifice of effect. I name these as samples of much excellent work. 

Excellent work, too, has been done in Harper s Monthly since the competition with Scribner, 
I would direct attention to the admirable copies of subjects from Turner, by Annin (the Datur 
Hora Quieti is his), Hoskin, Measom, Johnson, and Bernstrom, in Vol. LVL, the number for 
February, 1878. And I may note some good copies of illustrations by the London Etching 
Club, to Milton's L Allegro, in the same volume (No. 335, for April). I must also single out 
for praise the portraits of eminent musicians in No. 343, Vol. LVIII. The whole series is good; 
but I would speak of three or four as best, — the Mozart and Schumann, engraved by Johnson; 
the Handel and Beethoven, by Kruell. All are first-rate, honest, well drawn, effective, and 
delicate. I know no better heads anywhere; and I would point to these as examples of how a 
head may be best engraved on wood. There is a little difference in the work of the two 
engravers, Mr. Kruell's line being richer, showing also more knowledge of form. I shall have 
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later to speak of Mr. Kruell. 
The Mozart may be given here 
as a fine specimen of the series ; 
and I would have my readers 
remark, not only the qualities I 
have already noticed, but also 
how the cross-lining [I advocate 
cross-lining wherever it is useful] 
represents the powdered hair, at 
the same time keeping it well 
distinguished from the flesh. 

In 1875, Messrs. Appleton be- 
gan their Art yotirnal: to some 
extent a reproduction of the 
magazine under the same name 
published in England, but with 
addition of matter of more spe- 
cial American interest, and of en- 
gravings executed in this country. 
The average work so done for 
the yottrnal compares very fa- 
vorably with that imported, so 
far as I am able to distinguish, 
wanting names sometimes for 
my guidance. Of the landscapes, 
Morse's and Karst's, from Wood- 
ward's excellent drawings, may 
stand among the best. There 
are good cuts, too, by Harley 
and Filmer ; two by Filmer, after 
Caught by the Snow. — Engraved by Bogert. Peter Moran, in No. 41, very 

From scribner's " St Nicholas." good indeed. It may also be 

worth while to notice, in No. 51, for the sake of comparing the different styles, as they stand 
facing each other, Morse's Old Milly after Cropsey, and the New MooUy by Anthony, drawn by 
Appleton Brown. Differing as they do in manner, they are both capital in feeling. The critical 
inquirer may also examine two cuts in No. 57: Up the Hill-sidey by Juengling, after J. D. 
Smillie, and the Goat Pasture^ by Smithwick & French, after George H. Smillie; the last, in 
its freedom from unmeaning lines, very much the better of the two. In No. 54 Harley has 
spoiled a delicate, and in other respects good engraving, by his useless cross-lines in the sky. 
I here confine myself to the landscapes in the yournal: most of the figure subjects, whether 
from the works of native or of foreign artists, being my own engraving, which therefore I 
may be allowed to pass by. Two handsome volumes, American Painters and Landscape in 
American Poetry, issued last year, contain the best of the more artistic work of the Jonrnal: 
the latter volume with drawings on the wood by T. Appleton Brown, engraved by Anthony, 
Harley, Lauderbach, Bobbett, Andrew, and myself At page 88 here I would remark on another 
specimen of cross-lining, in the sky and water; the effect produced being a certain degree of 
luminousness, pleasant and well worth the care bestowed. The same treatment applied to grass 
and herbage is not equally satisfactory. A large amount of illustrations of " Art- manufacture " 
occupied, I suppose of necessity, the pages of the Art yonrnal during and after the Centennial 
year. There was not much room for more than mechanical engraving in these. 
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Datur Hora Quieti. — Engraved by Annin. 

From " Harper's Monthly Magazine." 



The years of National 
or International Exhibitions 
do not seem to be of much 
advantage to Art I find but 
two noteworthy attempts to 
improve the occasion in 
1876. A Century Aftei^^ 
published by Allen, Lane, 
& Scott, Philadelphia, hard- 
ly fulfils the promise of its 
prospectus, " to illustrate 
this city and this State with 
engravings unapproached for 
artistic beauty, spirit, and 
accuracy by any previous 
publication." The engrav- 
ings, from designs by Bar- 
ley, Moran, Woodward, 
Hamilton, Schell, Bensell, 
and W. L. Sheppard, show 
nothing different from the 
works I have already reviewed. Harley, Quartley, and Morse maintain their pre-eminence. 
There is an honest, unpretentious cut by F. Juengling, a Scene in St, Mary Street^ at page 
185; and Lauderbach's cuts are also neat and creditable. I would be glad to write up the 
Philadelphia engraving, having hitherto been so confined to the Empire City and the Hub; but 
indeed material is wanting. Pioneers in the Settlement of America^ in two volumes (Samuel 
Walker & Co., Boston, on the monthly covers, Estes & Lauriat on the title-page), is of a 
higher character; with designs by Barley, vigorous as of old, Sheppard, Perkins, Waud, and 
Reinhart. No names appearing, I can only speak of the engraving as done under the careful 
superintendence of Mr. John Andrew; adding that some of my own may be detected by the 
white line by whoever is curious enough to further pursue that inquiry. 

Referring again to Harper's Weekly ^ I may take the three years, 1877, '78, and '79, as fair 
specimens of progress in the paper. The list of designers for it, and of painters whose 
work is copied for it, is excellent. Better names are not to be had than Abbey, Reinhart, 
Shirlaw, Church, Perkins, Julian Scott, E. W. Perry, Eytinge, Champney, all appearing in these 
years. I do not think, though, that the engraving has improved commensurately. Certainly, 
there is the improvement, almost unavoidable after long practice, in the management of tints: 
some are very admirable, as mechanism. I allow, also, a greater feeling for tone and quality 
of line is shown occasionally, and effects of light and shadow are more cared for. Men can 
hardly work constantly without some gain both in perception and ability. But estimating the 
general character of the engraving, it bears yet the stamp of newspaper work, of which I have 
already spoken, perhaps sufficiently. Carelessness has walked hand in hand with knowledge, 
and the result of the combination has been slovenliness; for which, I think, the artists have 
been more to blame than the engravers. Nast's caricatures, bold and exactly lined, were of 
great use in the mere mechanism of fac-simile, but the mechanical dexterity thus obtained 
availed not much in washed drawings, where the engraver has to first learn the meaning of 
form, substance, and place, and then to invent, that is, design, the lines which shall best express 
these. Little of this, outside of mere color and gradation of color, is to be found throughout 
the series of subjects which in Harpers Weekly ought to have given full scope for experiment 
and practice. The best things I find are the portraits ; and it is hard to say why men who can 
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Mozart. — Engraved by T. Johnson. 

From "Harper's Monthly Magazine.'* 



manage so difficult a branch of art should com- 
mit such utter failures in even the simplest 
landscape. It may be that the vagueness and 
easy inexactness of much landscape drawing is 
not permissible on portraits. Certainly the best 
work, by far, in Harper s Weekly^ as in other 
newspapers, is to be found in the portraits. 
Krueirs stand out as the best of these. From 
his best I choose the portrait of Mr. Fletcher 
Harper, given with this writing, which seems to 
me all that can be desired: bold, without being 
coarse, — form, color, and tone well cared for, — 
the drawing everywhere good, and differences of 
substance well distinguished. I find another 
portrait, almost as good (by Kruell and Renter), 
in Vol. XXL, for 1877, — a portrait of Dr. 
Muhlenberg, — the only fault in which is that 
the fur of the dress, etc., has not the texture of 
fur. Good cuts, also, of figure subjects there 
certainly are, beside the portraits ; but too many 
of them only good so far as daring disregard of 
traditional rules maybe called good, — not good 
in an engraver's judgment, — good, if it be good 
to get over the ground quickly, careful only to 
keep color and to please the draughtsman by 
catching the eccentricities of his handling. Prominent among such I may name [I content 
myself with a single specimen, not chosen with any personal reference] the Milkmaid's Songy 
engraved by T. Johnson, from a drawing by Howard Pyle, in the number for. July 19, 1879. 
The engraver, I suppose, had his instructions; and I can also believe that his engraving 
is a very faithful and close representation of the drawing. Nevertheless, it seems to me, as 
engraving, utterly weak, inexpressive, and inefficient. The engraver has sacrificed himself to the 
" artist," the artist who seems to have cared rather for the unessential manner of his work than 
for the real object of the work itself. A good dashing Bewick-like cut, also by Johnson, A 
Wariiiiig to City Visitors y after Reinhart, No. 1079, September, 1877, shows what the engraver 
could do when opportunity offered. 

I take such engravings as that of the Milkmaid's Songy and id genus omney to be done Under 
the dictation of young painters, who not unnaturally presume that their especial manner and 
affectation are of more importance than methods of engraving, concerning the laws and neces- 
sities of which they are profoundly ignorant. It is no new thing. I recollect that I. once 
executed an engraving [the verb may require executioner instead of executor] for which I 
received an offered double payment, on which I was sorry to be employed, and of which, when 
finished and approved, I was heartily ashamed. The drawing was by Millais, subject Cleopatray 
for an illustrated Tennyson. Unlike some later painters, he had drawn it most carefully on the 
block with pen and ink, that there might be no mistake; and it did not seem unreasonable in 
him to insist that his lines should be exactly adhered to. Only he was not aware, or did not 
think, that even his ink lines had variety of color, and that the engraving would be printed of 
one uniform blackness. He was satisfied with the result: I considered it only as a piece of 
unsightly mechanism. Knowing better than he did the capabilities of my own art, I could have 
rendered in one third of the time all that he sought for, except the nnessentiaL The essential 
he lost in seeking for what was worthless. It is no new thing, this deliberate preference of the 




PORTRAIT OF FLETCHER HARPER. 

ENGRAVED BY G. KRUELL. 
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An Afternoon in August. — Engraved by Morse. — From a Painting by A. Quartley. 

From "American Painters," by G. W. Sheldon. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

less important, though the fashion in this country be but set of late. Not that due attention 
to even the least important is to be disregarded; only let it be dii,e attention. Nor has all 
that is undue arisen from the presumption of the untaught draughtsman. Part has come, as 
before said, from the desire to do something beyond what has been already done. Given the 
same men, and no new talent, it might fairly seem that excessive fineness was the one point 
on which they might excel. Cole, Smithwick, Johnson, Juengling, Davis, Bogert, [I am not 
ill-naturedly picking out names, nor meaning any hint of depreciation,] all could and did work 
in a bolder style than that lately prevalent. Vigorous and masterly work by them is to be 
found on the pages of Harper s Weekly and the Aldine, and in cuts done for the American 
Tract Society. Shall we say that the new demand for always fineness, fineness above every- 
thing, is only a fashion, — the new requirement of over-attention to unessentials only a passing 
fancy? It began to sprout about 1875 or 1876. Some of the manifestations of this fashion, or 
fancy, have been good. King's engraving of an Alley in Chinese Quarter, San Francisco, 
(drawn by Abbey as neatly and precisely as anything by Moran,) in Scribner for 1875 (page 
281), is excellent, and not too fine for the subject. Fineness also was necessary in Miiller's 
Sighting of the Declaration of Independence, after Trumbull, and in the same engraver's Pemis 
Treaty with the Indians (Scribner, 1876), the last an admirable work in every respect, the 
other not improved by some cross-lining too evidently done to save the trouble of lightening 
the tint first cut. But in later works, after Abbey's drawings [I am in no way reflecting against 
his talent as a designer, while criticising his manner of drawing on the wood] and in engrav- 
ings from drawings by Pyle, Church, Reinhart, and others, of the new school of designers, I 
find not only an appearance of too great desire to be yet finer than the last scratchiness, but 
the continually increasing subserviency of the engraver to, not the knowledge, but the ignorance 
or the capriciousness of the draughtsman. I take hold here of two recent works, not for the 
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sake of fault-finding, but 
because what I have to 
say of them will more 
forcibly explain my mean- 
ing. 

Surely Mr. Clarence 
Cook's House Beaiitiful 
( Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co., 1878), dealing main- 
ly with bedsteads, tables, 
candlesticks, and other 
household furniture, need- 
ed not the combined tal- 
ent of Mr. Lathrop, Miss 
Oakey, and Mr. Marsh, 
only to produce an affec- 
tation of fine imitative 
etching and careful pseu- 
do-artistic rendering of 
even empty space behind 
the furniture to be repre- 
sented. '' Why not ? " 
says, perhaps, my reader. 
" Why not, if art may be 
rightly employed in beau- 
tifying even the meanest 
thing?" But my objection is not to the artistry, 
but to the pedantry which calls itself artistic. 
The picture of a chair or a bedstead, a sideboard 
or a curtain, does not require an elaboration of 
cross-lining, not only in the object itself, but in 
the space surrounding it. It is no better for the 

__ elaboration. And along with this pretension of 

"" conscientious art, this dogmatic assertion of the 

importance of every line drawn by the designer, however 
clumsily or undesignedly, I find, with an utter disregard of all 
that an engraver would value in manipulation, a disregard also 
of even tolerably correct drawing. No. 17, a Friendly Lotmgey 
and No. 18, Now do be Seated, may serve as instances. 
Neither lounge nor chair has any nicety of construction: 
both, whether from the artist's inability to draw or from the 
engraver's over-scrupulous respect for that infirmity, are rude, and have a look of being 
damaged or worn out Indeed, both are out of drawing. But then the formless shadow of the 
chair is cut with most accomplished Chinese exactness; every line of the drawing has been 
preserved; and with the same slavish dutifulness the engraver has followed the lines marking 
grain of wood upon the wall. Grain, I suppose; but it is so emphasized (literalness some- 
times caricatures) that it has more the appearance of the rough-hewn and partially split wood 
of some log-hut, rather out of character with the "beautiful" cushioned lounge. I take these 
two cuts at random: they are by no means exceptional specimens of the style. There is 
not even the beauty of mechanical correctness in the drawing; and the engraver has consented 




Engraved by Anthony. 

From *' Landscape in American Poetry." 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. 
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to what he should have known was 
bad. 

But those who would see the 
worship of the unessential in all its 
glory I must send to the Boys' Frois- 
sart (Scribner, 1879), a book for the 
text of which, indeed, Mr. Sidney 
Lanier and the publishers deserve the 
especial gratitude of Young America. 
Let the examining engraver, how- 
ever, as he sees the cuts, wonder at 
the thorough contempt for anything 
like meaning or beauty of line there 
displayed. Clouds, smoke, stone walls, 
flesh, ground, drapery, all things sup- 
posed to be represented, are jumbled 
together in most admirable obscurity 
(difficult as it is in woocj-engraving 
to accomplish the obscure), as if the 
lines had been drawn in sand and 
shifted by a whirlwind; or perhaps 
the engraver did it in his sleep, 
dreaming he had an impression of 
the designer's meaning. 

Contemporary Art in Europe (1877) 
and Art in America (1879) contain 
the best of work in Harper s Montldy, 
as Scribner's Portfolio of Proofs Study from Nature. 

(1879) has the pick of Scribner s Engraved by Hoskin, after A. B. Durand. 

Monthly and St, Nicholas^ the From "Art in America," by S. G. W. Benjamin. Published by Harper & Brothers. 

Proofs most carefully printed, showing the cuts to the best advantage. Here I am again con- 
fronted with the new style, — what I have (I hope not unfairly) characterized as an endeavor at 
excessive fineness, to the sacrifice of what is most essential in engraving, intelligent drawing. I 
have, even so judging, to acknowledge not only the talent of the men so employed, but also 
the excellence of very many of their works. In speaking severely of particular cuts, I am not 
necessarily denying the ability of the engraver. I entreat my readers to limit their application 
of my strictures to the stated subject of the same; and again and again to recollect that, even 
where condemnation may appear to be general, there may be exceptions. If already I have 
spoken somewhat sweepingly, it has not been without intention of amends, which I shall have 
very largely to make in reviewing the works now before me. 

Art in Eu7Vpe and Art in America are so much of the same character as regards engraving 
that it is needless to review both. I may content myself with notice of the latter work 
(Harpers, 1879-80). No list of engravers is published; I am obliged therefore to pass by 
some cuts which might else deserve notice. Two of the best, here given, may speak for them- 
selves: Hoskin's Study from Nature^ after Durand (page 61), — very sound and delicate, the 
feeling of the painting admirably given; and J. P. Davis's Whoo ! (an owl and rabbits,) after 
W. H. Beard (page 87), — bird, beasts, and landscape well cut, with nice discrimination of 
substance. I do not, however, see any value in the cross-lines on the sky; and there is a 
patch of perpendicular crossing under the owl which to me is utterly meaningless and offensive. 
I point out these faults because they are blemishes, the only portions to be objected to in a 
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very excellent engraving; 
also because I think Mr. 
Davis too good an en- 
graver to need the aid of 
so slovenly a method. He 
could have obtained all 
the delicacy and lightness 
he required with pure and 
simple lines. The same 
fault occurs yet more fla- 
grantly in other cuts to 
which, but for that, I 
could have given unquali- 
fied praise : Annin's Altorf 
(page 64) ; and The Scout 
(page 126); Miiller's O71 
the Sod (page 127) ; Birds 
in the Forest (page 169), 
by Smithwick & French. 
In this last the birds are 
remarkably good ; but the 
cross-lining behind is un- 
sightly, and the unreturned lines give a dirty look to the whole. There is a good cut by 
the same engravers (page 55), A Surprise, after William Sidney Mount. Hoskin has two 
capital cuts, 07i the Kern River (page 99), with a pure and firm line and good gradation of 
tone, and Beverly Beach (page 63), very delicately rendered; Kruell has some first-rate 
portraits; Harley, a Winter Scene (page 84), excellent and refined. Wolf's clever engraving 
from a clever sketch by Reinhart, Washingt07i opening the Ball (page 175), gives us an extreme 
specimen of the new ''impressionist" treatment: trowel-work and brush-marks, daubs and 
scrapings of color, instead of drawing; and definition of form left out everywhere except in the 
two faces. Smithwick & French, in their literal fidelity to Abbey's Astonished Abbd (page 
187), could not but caricature the absurdity of the drawing, though the mere chiaroscuro is 
perfectly kept. And Juengling's Bit of Venice (page 185) is remarkable for a twisted sky, 
which elsewhere might pass for a crumpled kerchief: probably true, however, to the drawing 
or photograph he had to stick to. Other cuts deserving of remark I reserve till I review 
seriatim the work of the more prominent of the engravers who to some extent have proclaimed 
their adhesion to a new style of treatment. The work by various hands in late numbers of 
Harper and Scribner requires consideration, which can be more fairly given by attention to the 
engravers severally. Its merits and demerits are both of sufficient importance to deserve most 
careful weighing. 

W. J. Linton. 



Whoo! — Engraved by Davis, after V^. H. Beard. 

From " Art in America," by S. G. W. Benjamin. Published by Harper & Brothers. 




